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HAVE YOU SEEN THE NEW HUMANE FILM 


Illustrating Longfellow’s Beautiful Poem 


“THE BELL OF ATRI” 
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About the Horse 
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Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cents ...paper, 20 cts. 
What Constitutes Cruelty, Francis H.Row ley, $0.30 per 100 
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Where Is My Dog? Dr. Charles Josiah Adams $1.00 
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Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London ..cloth, 75 cts. 
Jack London Club Posters, 22 x 32 inches, one 
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The Horrors of Trapping ................. 2 
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What is the London Club? ........... 
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Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, cattle... .50 “ “ 


Humane Education 
The Teacher's Helper in Humane Education, 32 pp., 10 cts. 


Humane Stamps, in colors ................ $0.25 per 100 
“Be Kind to Animals” pennants .......... each, 25 cts. 
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he Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley, cloth, 35 cts. 
paper, 15 cts. 
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Address to Boston Public Schools, Mr. Angell, $2.00 per 100 
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Humane Manual for 1922................. as 
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Festival of Tender Mercies..............-. 
Woman’s Indifference, Dr. Rowley ......... 
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The Coming Education ................... 


Condensed Information, pamphlet by President Rowley, 
telling how to organize humane societies, with constitution 
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“Be Kind to Animals’”’ buttons ............ $1.00 per 100 
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IN 1868, AND FOR FORTy. 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Whc needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 
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PRACTICAL horsemen say that it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that for the next few years 
horse breeding will be very much on the in- 
crease in this country. 


MAKE the most of the small joys of life and 
they will pave the way to greater. Grasp every 
opportunity to help another and your helpful- 
ness will increase. 


NOT all of Spain is given over to the cruel 
sport of bull-fighting. The city of Cadiz, 
which once supported a big bull-ring, has 
abolished it, and no bull-fights are held there 
now. 


ABOUT 800,000 species of animals have been 
found. The scientists say probably as many 
remain to be recognized and described. A 
single species may contain far more individ- 
uals than there are men on earth. 


EVEN Arthur Brisbane has not succeeded in 
exterminating all the dogs in this country. 
We wonder just how many (or how few!) of 
the Hearst readers are in sympathy with the 
editorials which can see no good in animals, 
especially in dogs! 

OF the 100,000,000 horses and mules esti- 
mated to be in the world today, the United 
States possesses between 26,000,000 and 
27,000,000 head, of which 19,000,000 horses 
and 5,000,000 mules are on farms, and a little 
more than 2,000,000 are in cities. 


THE Biological Survey of the United States 
Department of Agriculture is authority for 
the statement that, while the average mor- 
tality from American venomous snakes is a 
little more than ten per cent of the persons 
bitten, death from snake bite is quite rare. 
THE Club, whose name signifies nothing as 
to the purpose of its existence, which held a 
show of the worst-looking, poor, spavined 
horses it could round up in West Springfield, 
Mass., probably advertised more its own lack 
of civic pride and humane sensibility than 
anything else. As a form of entertainment, the 
exhibition of cripples and unfortunates could 
appeal only to low tastes and shallow minds. 


ANNUAL FAIR, DECEMBER 6 AND 7 


The third annual Fair of the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
will be held in the Society’s building, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, on Wednesday 
and Thursday, December 6 and 7, from 
10 A. M. to 10 P. M. The members of 
the Auxiliary are planning several new 
features to attract both adults and chil- 
dren. The proceeds all go to help the 
animals, especially the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital. A more detailed notice 
of the event will appear in the next issue of 
Our Dumb Animals. 

The slogan of the Auxiliary is: “Every 
little bit helps.” Friends everywhere are 
invited to contribute saleable gifts, or, if 
they prefer, to send cash offerings. Such 
gifts should be addressed to Women’s 
Auxiliary, Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


NOT TOO SOON TO BEGIN 


HE dates for the annual Be Kind to 

Animals Week have been set for April 
9 to 14, 1923, with Humane Sunday, April 15. 
This will bring the latter observance two 
weeks after Easter, as was the case this year. 
The early announcement of the dates for next 
year affords Societies and individuals every- 
where ample opportunity to plan for a big 
celebration next April, when the attention 
of the entire country should be directed espe- 
cially to the cause of animal protection. The 
Be Kind to Animals Week and Humane 
Sunday anniversaries are now an established 
feature in the calendar of special weeks and 
days, as is shown by the growing number of 
Governors of states who recognize them by 
official proclamation. President Harding’s 
love for animals and attitude in behalf of their 
just treatment is well known. Why not a 
national proclamation, in 1923, for Be Kind 
to Animals Week and Humane Sunday? 


Wherever the flag of the Band of Mercy 
floats, it carries with it the teachings of 
kindness and mercy to God’s lower crea- 
tures. 


MRS. HARDING’S HUMANITY 


HEN President Harding appealed for 
the life of a devoted dog condemned to 
death under a disgraceful Pennsylvania law 
which prevents an alien from owning one, he 
acknowledged that he was acting at Mrs. 
Harding’s suggestion. His kindly interfer- 
ence in behalf of a faithful dog commanded 
the widest approbation. Another evidence 
or expression of the true-born humanity of 
Mrs. Harding was made manifest with the 
presentation of her check for $100 to “Clover,” 
the fifty-one-year-old horse of Catawissa, Pa., 
an account of whom was published in the 
September Our Dumb Animals. In her letter 
to “Clover’s” owner, the Rev. Dr. Myers, she 
expressed herself “deeply moved by the sense 
of justice and gratitude and faithfulness which 
compels you to sacrifice your comfort rather 
than kill a splendid horse which has given you 
a long life of willing service. 

“Tt seems a strange ingratitude,” the letter 
continues, “‘that demands such a sacrifice 
because your failure to attain wealth has not 
made a cruel and inconsiderate master of you. 

“For example’s sake I hope Clover will long 
continue to be the oldest horse in the world, 
and that somehow there will grow an impres- 
sion that the loving God never intended either 
dumb friends or self-sacrificing men to be con- 
signed to mother earth merely because the 
most and best of their strength has been ex- 
hausted in human service.” 


A FARMER’S STRANGE PLIGHT 


OME of us can appreciate the predicament 

of the farmer who appealed to the town 
authorities for help in getting his cows to and 
from pasture. To reach the pasture the stock 
must cross the main thoroughfare between 
Boston and Providence. So dense and con- 
tinuous is the automobile traffic and so indif- 
ferent is it to any rights of the farmer, that 
the problem thus far baffles solution. Here 
is a difficult and hazardous feat for the indi- 
vidual to perform with all his wit and swift- 
ness, precaution and boldness. What, then, 
are the chances for dumb, driven cattle? 
It seems to be a remarkable situation, one 
in which there are several horns to a dilemma. 


Our animal helpers never go on strike! 
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MANY NEW MEMBERS IN JACK LONDON CLUB 


PUBLIC OPINION GROWS STRONGER AGAINST TRAINED ANIMAL PERFORMANCES 


WHILE the amusement-seeking public tac- 
itly tolerates the trained animal show, perpe- 
trators of cruelty prosper and mountebanks 
flourish. 


THE form of cruelty which ought to arouse 
the indignation and condemnation of those 
who witness its results, but who do not see it 
applied is the training of animals for the 
stage,” says the Cape Times (South Africa). 


JACK ROBBINS, general supervisor of the 
Boys’ Brotherhood Republic, the largest inde- 
pendent Boys’ Club in America, writes from 
the summer camp at Crystal Lake, IIl.: “I 
am most anxious to join the Club, that I may 
be of some help in stopping cruelty to dumb 
creatures such as I have just witnessed at a 
County Fair. The Jack London Club is 
necessary.” 

A FEW days before the arrival of a trained 
animal show at Woodbury, N. J., the Glouces- 
ter Co. S. P. C. A. left at each house in the 
city a flier setting forth the truth about 
trained animal acts. The educational advan- 
tage arising from this action seems to have 
been considerable. There was a compara- 
tively small attendance at the show. Twenty 
copies of ““Michael Brother of Jerry” are being 
circulated among members and non-members 
by the Society. 


Force and Fear the Incentives 

“Animals will not, and cannot, be ground 
down to the requisite conditions of invariable, 
unhesitating obedience without the influence 
of force and fear,” honest trainers have testi- 
fied. ‘‘We ought not to tolerate the spectacle 
of animals being compelled to make buffoons 
and laughing-stocks of themselves for our 
amusement on the score of taste alone. When 
we add to that so great a body of evidence as 
to the barbarity of their treatment, corrob- 
orating the deductions of our common sense, 
and the inevitably cramped and sordid condi- 
tions of their confinement, the suppression of 
these shows becomes a public duty.” 


HE Jack London Club is a humane 

society with no officers and no 
dues. It was started, primarily, be- 
cause of Jack London’s disclosures of 
the cruelties behind the trick animal 
performances in theaters and_ other 
places. It has grown rapidly in num- 
bers and influence. More than a quar- 
ter of a million persons are now mem- 
bers of it. They constitute a force 
which the animal training clique are 
regarding with apprehension. Walking 
out from animal performances or re- 
fraining from patronizing such shows 
has meant a great reduction of cruelty 
toanimals. You can become a member 
of the Jack London Club by agreeing 
to withdraw from any place of public 
amusement when performing animals are 
exhibited: or by refusing to patronize the 
theaters that cater animal performances, 
and by sending your name to Our Dumb 
Animals, Boston, Mass. 


LETTER OF GOVERNOR BAXTER 
Commends Keith Circuit and Hopes Trained 
Animal Acts Will Be Stopped 


HE newspapers reported that the B. F. 

Keith circuit proposed to eliminate all 
jokes on the Volstead Act and prohibition 
from their performances. This notice so 
pleased Governor Baxter that he addressed 
the following communication to Captain Ham- 
ilton, the local manager: 


August 17, 1922 
Captain Clifford S. Hamilton, 
Manager B. F. Keith Theater, 
Portland, Maine 


My dear Captain Hamilton :— 


I was pleased to read that the theaters of the 
B. F. Keith Circuit propose to eliminate all 
jokes on the Volstead Act and _ prohibition. 
It means much to the community to have an 
organization such as the one you represent 
take this high stand. The jokes referred to 
tend to bring all laws into disrepute and in 
these troublesome days we must stiffen up 
the moral backbone of the community. 

I hope the time will soon come when the 
B. F. Keith Circuit will take another step in 
advance and eliminate all trained animal acts 
from its program. I am always sorry for the 
poor creatures who have to live and perform 
under such unnatural surroundings. Human 
beings can find some higher form of amuse- 
ment than to watch animals go through their 
antics behind the footlights, and there is no 
question but that in most cases the training 
of these poor creatures involves actual cruelty. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) P. Baxter, 
Governor of Maine 


FROM A TRAINER-INSPECTOR 


Florence, Italy, 3 Aug., 1922 
My dear Sir: 

I thank you for yours of July 17. The copy 
of “Michael Brother of Jerry” has just arrived. 
I shall read it and my English-speaking friends, 
too. I have twenty-five years’ experience 
with performing animals. I am now per- 
forming animals’ inspector of our Society—the 
first one in Italy to work in this direction. I 


A TIGER’S TRAINING SCHOOL IS A TORTURE CHAMBER 


am very proud of it. The job requires a tech- 
nical preparation, to avoid mistakes, but is 
very satisfactory. Both managers and train- 
ers realize that times for such things are get- 
ting worse. The English arrangement, al- 
though not what many hoped, is a great step 
forward. I think complete prohibition would 
have been impossible now. 

My Italian friends (all volunteers) are 
working splendidly. 

Cordially yours, 
J. DE SOUTHOFF 

PILING UP THE EVIDENCE 

HE Jack London Club has so far suc- 

ceeded in focusing the attention of the 
public upon the training of performing ani- 
mals that little doubt now lingers as to 
whether cruelty lies behind such exhibitions. 
It has been stated again and again that wher 
once the public knew the facts. were con- 
vinced of the unavoidable cruelty on which 
the trained animal world rests and has its 
being. such forms of cruel entertainment would 
quickly disappear. They would not be longer 
tolerated. 

Unimpeachable evidence of the cruelties 
alleged in these columns has been obtained 
in this country and abroad. It is significant 
that there should be simultaneous efforts to 
ferret out the truth in relation to the training 
of performing animals in so many parts of the 
world. In England a government investiga- 
tion disclosed so much of an incriminating 
nature to animal trainers that parliamentary 
action is likely to ensue. 

Only recently there comes from another 
quarter more corroborative evidence. Mr. 
Leonard T. Hawkesley, honorary director of 
the Rome (Italy) Society for the Protection 
of Animals, presents a sworn statement of 
convictions obtained by him for cruelty in 
the training of performing animals. Lack of 
space prevents the publishing of his entire 
report. It is perhaps not surprising, but news 
to many, that Buffalo Bill was convicted for 
converting Roman cab-horses into Wild West 
buck-jumpers by fixing nails in their saddles 
which pierced their backs when ridden. His 
Wild West cowboys were Italians. Antoine 


Marcel, of the Nouma Hawa circus, was 
prosecuted for making a lioness go through a 
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performance four days after giving birth to 
cubs, and for ill-treating a leopard. The 
man was pardoned by one of the general 
amnesties which are proclaimed once or twice 
a year on festive occasions, but he did not 
repeat these acts of cruelty, at any rate in 
public, during his stay in Rome. 

William Nelky was fined 50 frances and costs 
for goading a dromedary until the blood 
streamed down its legs; and he was sentenced 
to the same penalty for severely whipping a 
bull which was suffering from burns all over 
its body, due to an outbreak of fire. These 
two cases of cruelty were reported to the 
Society by the owner of the Gatti circus, 
with which Nelky was traveling. Last Feb- 
ruary Mr. Hawkesley obtained four convic- 
tions against Karl Krone and persons in his 
employment for beating lions violently with a 
steel fork and clubs before they entered the 
arena in order to make them appear ferocious, 
and for goading an elephant under the mouth 
and jabbing a hook into its ear while it was 
behind the scenes after the performance. He 
obtained five more convictions against Krone 
and his employees when he returned to Rome 
in April for ill-treating his animals in the same 
way as before, and also for refusing to give his 
name and permanent address to inspectors 
of the Society. W. M. M. 
Signs of Promise 

Congress and the legislatures of practically 
all states are responding to the development 
of the humanitarian impulse in society. Laws 
are being passed that impose the stern “No” 
of society upon the extermination of wild 
animals for inconceivable “fun” or for selfish 
profit. But we need to go further than that in 
our contact with animals. Men and women, 
and especially the young, should be intro- 
duced to wild creatures by those who know 
them best. To know is to love wild animals. 

—Christian Science Monitor 


ONE of the finest books ever written in the 
cause of animals is Jack London’s ‘‘Michael 
Brother of Jerry,” and it is pretty certain that 
anyone who has read that book will never. 
by his presence at a theater, encourage the 
exhibition of “‘animal turns.” 

—Cape Times (South Africa) 


“BUTCHER WANTED” 


D. D. TWITCHELL 


A CITY paper has for the last two morn- 
ings published in its “Help Wanted” 
column, a well-worded advertisement for a 
butcher. The man is wanted at once, to 
begin work in a local abattoir, under “good 
working conditions.” This advertisement is 
especially interesting because it is unusual. 

Is it being unduly optimistic to give thanks 
that butchers are becoming so scarce that they 
have to be advertised for? Let us look upon 
it as a harbinger of the day when it will be 
hard to find a man who is willing to hire out 
to take innocent life in the ruthless manner 
employed in the average slaughter-house. 
A pessimist might find a chance here to tell 
us that machinery in the large slaughter- 
houses is making it possible to do the same 
amount of work with less men, but the cam- 
paign being carried on against these methods 
Is causing a revulsion of feeling. which we 
know will be productive of more humane 
methods as well as an unwillingness to be an 
employee in an abattoir. Let us then welcome 
this advertisement as a straw which shows the 
Way the wind of sentiment is blowing. 


THE CATHEDRAL OF MILAN 
ESTELLE AUBREY BROWN 


epic in stone you stand; and young you seem 
As when Tibaldi visioned your silvered choir and bade his dream 
Work here a sculptured miracle of beauty. 
Lift you these myriad-statued Gothic spires 
*Mid soft Italian sunsets’ flaming fires 
To teach men everywhere that life is duty? 


Cathedral of Milan, with beauty far surpassing praise, 

Men toiled, fear-driven, scourged, that you might raise 
Insensate marble to a heedless sky. 

Spoils of war were they, enthralled on victors’ soil, 

Who found in lonely beds no recompense for unrequited toil. 
Unknown, unsung, oblivioned, they die. 

No column marked the place wherein they lay, 

These slaves who died that men might gather here to pray. 


Cathedral of Milan, today slaves toil in anguish at your feet, 
That tourist eyes may gaze and tourist lips repeat 
Their litanies within your hallowed wall. 
Cab-horses of Milan, whip-driven, starved, with many an angry sore, 
Beseech in vain, O gentle Christ, Thy mercy at Thy door, 
From those who pray oblivious of their call. 


Cab-horses of Milan, whipped ever to some greater speed, 
Mute sufferers of heat and lash, in your dumb pain I plead 
Some new Cavour shall to your rescue be; 
To teach the people prayers may not avail 
Till kindness to all sentient things prevail, 
And man and beast from cruelty are free; 
To teach that one kind deed, one hand outstretched in alms, 


Outweighs with God all mumbled words from Missal and from Psalms. 


~ 
Courtesy of Rider and Driver 


RENDLESHAM SCOUT, PRIZE STALLION 


This Suffolk horse, imported by Mr. Owen 
Moon, Jr., has taken first prizes in Massa- 
chusetts and New York. and is now owned 
by Mr. William Fahnestock, Girdle Ridge, 
Katonah, N. Y. It is said that the Suffolk 
breed is of ideal disposition, and can stand 
more work on less feed than any other horse. 
It is always chestnut in color. 


SELLING THE OLD HORSE 
J. EDW. TUFFT in Farm Journal 


F you don’t mind, friends, I'll put in a word 

for the old horse—that old bay fellow, you 
know, with the enlarged knees. He has 
worked for you some twelve years. I under- 
stand, and has been satisfied with his board 
and room and a set of new shoes now and 
then. 

During those twelve years, if I am rightly 
informed, nineteen hired men have kicked, 
got balky, and lain down on the job, but the 
old bay has never done any of those things. 
I am told that in the same length of time three 
hired girls have run away, but the good horse 
has never done that either. It is also said 
that you yourself have been away two winters, 
two months each time, but the faithful nag 
has stuck to the farm and kept things running 
until your return. 

He is eighteen now, or is it nineteen? At 
any rate he is about as old in horse language 
as you will be at seventy in man language. 
He is still doing his best, but of course his 
best is not good, and, if I’m alive at the time. 
I'll say the same thing about you when you 
are seventy. What are you going to do with 
him? 

I know what you are thinking of doing with 
him. You are thinking of selling him for 
$15, or $17.50 if you can get it, to the old gar- 
bage man in town. He could do the garbage 
man’s work all right, you say, it would not be 
hard on him, you need the money for school 
taxes, and then—well, the barn is crowded, 
badly crowded. That’s what you are think- 
ing. Confess. 

Say, friend, think again—and while you are 
thinking, look me in the eye. You know 
mighty well that old garbage man is so stingy 
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he wouldn’t stutter on account of the waste of 
breath, and will not feed himself enough, let 
alone a horse; you know he cusses like a pirate 
when he is mad, and he is always mad; you 
know he never used a blanket on the last 
horse he had, and the beast died early in the 
spring from exposure and malnutrition. 
That’s why he wants another horse now. 

What’s that? The garbage man is not so 
bad as painted? Well, granting that he is 
not; granting for the moment that he is a near- 
angel with stub wings sticking out through 
the holes in his sweater, don’t forget that your 
farm is the old horse’s home, and that he loves 
his home just as much as you do, if not more. 
He grew to horsehood here and knows every 
corner and fence-post. If you sell him to any 
one you will break his heart. He depends on 
you, he has every confidence in you. ‘He has 
given you twelve long years of his active life, 
and if he had kept books he could prove you 
owe him $2,400 at least. Don’t break his 
heart. 

Personally, I don’t think your barn is 
crowded. Why not slip those colts into that 
box stall and tie these two mares over in that 
double stall? Make room for the old fellow 
inside when the weather is bad, and give him 
the range of the pasture when the weather is 
fine. In the two or three years that he has 
left to live you can pay him back a little of 
that $2,400. 

Make room for the old horse, friend. When 
you are his age—seventy in your case—the 
boys and girls will make a corner for you 
and try to pay you back for the years that you 
labored for them without pay. 


A BUFFALO man stopped a newsboy in 
New York, saying: “See here, son, I want to 
find the Blank National Bank. I'll give you 
half a dollar for your trouble if you will direct 
me to it.” 

With a grin the boy replied, “All right, come 
along,” and he led the man to a building a 
half block away. 

The man paid the promised fee, remarking, 
however, “That was a half dollar easily 
earned.” 

“Sure,” responded the lad, “but you mustn't 
—_ that bank directors is paid high in Noo 
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THE greatest truths are the simplest; and 
so are the greatest men. Hare 


The Monster 


of the North 


CLARENCE HAWKES 


HERE dwells along the Alaskan coast, 

ranging from Behring Sea.as far north 
and east as Point Barrow, the strangest and 
most diabolical land animal to be found in 
North America. This monster of the north 
is the Pacific walrus. In the past, this strange 
animal was the very life of the American 
Eskimo, but of late years the walrus has so 
diminished in numbers that Uncle Sam has 
had to come to the relief of the poor Eskimo, 
who otherwise would disappear from the 
earth. 

Formerly, the walrus was food, light, heat, 
clothing, and nearly all the other necessaries 
of life to the Eskimo. This animal also fur- 
nished the material for their boats, or kaiacs, 
material for their sledges, harnesses for their 
dogs, and many other articles and imple- 
ments. But now this useful animal has nearly 
disappeared, due to the wantonness of hunt- 
ers and prospectors. These thoughtless men 
slew hundreds of walrus where théy used one, 
and that was what caused his disappearance. 

In appearance the walrus is a rather hide- 
ous satyr, with nothing pleasant or appealing 
about him. On land he is very helpless and 
easily killed, but in the water he is a dangerous 
fellow, often wrecking small boats and killing 
their occupants. 

The full-grown male walrus measures from 
ten to twelve feet from the tip of the nose to 
the root of the tail, which is very short. 
But his strange flippers stick out behind an- 
other two feet. His weight is from eighteen 
hundred to two thousand pounds. 

His skin is yellow and almost hairless. It 
is wrinkled, seamed, and ugly. It varies in 
thickness from half an inch, to two inches 
along the neck and shoulder. The hide alone 
from a large specimen weighed two hundred 
and fifty pounds. 

The flesh under this nearly bullet-proof hide 
is largely fat, the oil from which is a valuable 
article of commerce. 

The walrus ranges along the edge of the 
ice floe, going northward in summer and 
southward in winter. 

The food of this strange animal consists 
partly of marine plants, but he also subsists 
on small crustaceans which he gathers in 
great quantities along the mud flats in the 
bays of the Alaskan coast. He will even dive 


to the bottom of the sea, where it is not too 
deep, for food. He can inflate his great hings 
and stay down for along time. This is one 
of his methods of escape from his enemies. 

The walrus calf is as awkward and ungainly 
as the mother, but the strange instinct of 
mother love seems to be as strong in this 
great ugly animal as in any of the beautiful 
creatures of the animal kingdom. The cow 
protects and guards this strange baby as ten- 
derly as any domestic cow would her calf. 
The calf suckles under the water, just as the 
baby hippopotamus does. 

There are many enemies of the walrus 
family. The male walrus is most chivalrous 
and will fight to the death to protect either the 
calf or his mate. 

There are many dangers both in the water 
and on the land against which the walrus 
parents have to protect their offspring. 
Probably the worst of these is that tiger of 
the North, the polar bear. This wonderful 
bear is equally at home on land or in the 
water, so he can stalk the walrus calf, no 
matter where he is. Perhaps the walrus 
mother and the calf will be sunning on some 
rocks a mile or two at sea, but water is no 
obstacle to the white hunter. He will come 
swimming with just his nose and eyes showing 
above the water. When his strong arm 
reaches out for the calf, the blow that he 
strikes is like lightning, and the mother walrus 
must be quick if she is to save her calf. If 
the walrus can get in one body thrust with its 
terrible tusks, there is no animal in this hemi- 
sphere that can withstand the impact. 

But the white hunter is not the only foe of 
the walrus calf. There are the Eskimos, and 
also many dangers of the deep. The blue 
shark may come swimming along, armed with 
liis cimeter tail. 

Many other monsters of the deep there are 
who would relish the tender calf, so the cow 
sleeps with one eye open all the time. She 
has but this one offspring in a year, so the 
calf must be guarded well if the herd is to be 
kept up. 

The walrus family are fond of lying on the 
rocks in the open sea not too far from land. 
So their grunting and bellowing has often 
saved ships from striking on the rocks, while 
sailing in a thick fog. 
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A most interesting manoeuver of the herd 
is seen when these monsters come down to the 
mud flats to sun in midsummer. In the old 
days there were often scores ina herd. This 
herd was ruled over by a tyrannical old male. 
His orders were law, and he enforced his de- 
mands with his powerful flippers and his 
death-dealing tusks. 

The herd will select a spot on the flats 
where there are plenty of large rocks, conve- 
nient for a sun-bath. There they will stretch 
out, a long row of mighty satyrs. 


It might be imagined that it would be easy 
to steal upon this herd as it sleeps, and kill 
them all, but not so. There is always one of 
the herd on guard. First one will stand guard 
a spell, then he will prod the walrus nearest 
to him, and that one will wake up and take 
his turn. When he thinks he has done his 
duty, he prods the comrade next to him, and 
thus the duty of watchman is passed along 
the entire herd, so that one is always on guard. 

In addition to this, the walrus is a rather 
light sleeper. His hearing and sense of smell 
are of the keenest. The only animal with 
keener senses is the sea otter, also an inhabi- 
tant of the Pacific ocean. 

No full-grown walrus has ever been cap- 
tured, and only a few calves. Commander 
Peary brought a small calf from his last 
North Pole expedition. It was kept for 
several weeks at the Bronx zoo, but finally 
died. Nansen also procured two or three 
specimens, but their life was of short duration 
after being taken to the temperate zone. 

Some Arctic animals there are, like. the 
polar bear, which acclimate quite readily, 
but the walrus is not one of them. 

Personally I do not greatly enjoy watching 
any wild animal which has been taken far 
from its native clime, and placed in captivity. 

To the polar bear, used to the freedom of the 
ice floe, and the great stretches of the frozen 
North, his narrow cage must be terrible. One 
can see this in his movements as he paces 
to and fro, just so many steps in his range, 
or as he sways from side to side. 

So this is the story of the Pacific walrus, 
the monster of the north, who was formerly 
so useful to the Eskimo, but who, through the 
folly and wastefulness of careless men, has 
nearly disappeared. 

When will the average American ever learn 
that the storehouse of even bountiful Mother 
Nature is not exhaustless, and that some of 
her bounty, once lost, can never be regained? 


TARGET PRACTICE 
LILLIAN TROTT 


E marvel at the instinct, oftentimes 
mistaken for sagacity, manifested by 
God’s dumb creation in their methods of 
obtaining a livelihood. Animals that prey 
upon one another, birds and animals that fish 
for sea food, all amaze us by their extraor- 
dinary skill in securing vitally animated food; 
but a fish exhibiting apparent wisdom in 
obtaining fresh meat seems indeed marvelous. 
By an archer we usually understand a 
marksman. And that is just what the archer- 
fish is, which is said to shoot water from its 
mouth upon the insect specimens that alight 
upon water-plants, aiming to hit, even to the 
height of a yard and a half in some instances, 
and seldom missing. The water-spout knocks 
the flying, crawling things off the plants into 
the water, where the Toxotes, or archer-fish, 
devours them at its pleasure. 


AN UNUSUAL PICTURE OF A HANDSOME SPECIMEN OF THE 
RAPIDLY VANISHING ELK 


TRIBUTE TO THE COW 
From the Missouri Board of Agriculture 


pean do we realize the debt we owe the 
cow. During the dark ages of savagery 
and barbarism we find her early ancestors 
natives of the wild forests of the old world. 
As the bright rays of civilization penetrated 
the darkness of that early period, and man 
called upon the cow, she came forth from her 
seclusion to share in the efforts that gave us 
a greater nation and more enlightened people! 

For twenty thousand years she has shown 
her allegiance to man, sharing alike in his 
prosperity and adversity, responding nobly to 
all that was done for her, until through her 
development she became an idol of the people 
of her native country. 

When Columbus made his second voyage to 
America, the cow came with him, and from 
that time to the present day she has been a 
most potent factor in making this, our own 
country, the greatest nation, with the highest 
type of womanhood history has ever known! 

Her sons helped till the soil of our ancestors 
and slowly moved the products of the farm to 
market. They went with man to the dense 
forests of the new world, helped clear them 
for homes and made cultivation possible for 
the coming generation, and when the tide of 
emigration turned westward they hauled the 
belongings of the pioneer across the sun- 
scorched plains and over the great mountain 
ranges to new homes beyond. 

Truly, the cow is man’s greatest benefactor. 
Hail, wind, drouths and floods may come, de- 
stroy our crops and banish our hopes, but 
from what is left the cow manufactures into 
the most nourishing and life-sustaining foods, 
and is she not foster mother and life itself to 
countless thousands of little children all over 
this world of ours? We love her for her docil- 
ity, her beauty, and should misfortune over- 
take us as we become bowed down with the 
weight of years, we know that in the cow we 
have a friend that was never known to falter. 
She pays the debt. She saves the home. 


God bless the cow—little do we realize the 
debt we owe her. 


SAVE THE ELK—A WARNING 


HE fashion or fad of wearing the teeth 
of elks is so hastening the wanton de- 
struction of these animals that their total 
extinction is threatened. Elk teeth command 
a high price. Hunters and poachers are shoot- 
ing elk at all seasons in spite of the vigilance of 
game wardens, federal and state authorities. 
As watch-charms, stickpins, cuff-links, sou- 
venirs and trophies, every pair of teeth repre- 
sents the sacrifice of one of the finest specimens 
of North American deer. The history of the 
bison and the egret is still fresh in our minds. 
Shall we write another chapter to include the 
elk? It would seem expedient that the fra- 
ternal society which bears the name of this 
noble animal should lead the campaign to 
save the magnificent species of wild life from 
complete and inglorious annihilation. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE PICTURE 
ELAINE HELPS 


| SAT opposite her in the train—a pretty 
woman with blue eyes, rose cheeks, and 
flaxen hair. Beside her was her little daugh- 
ter, a sprite of some six years or more, on 
whom her eyes rested with lingering tender- 
ness. They were great friends, these two. 
One saw it in the child’s radiant smile as she 
looked up into her mother’s face. One heard 
it in the merry talk that passed between the 
two. And as my eyes rested on this happy 
picture, they espied the kingfisher upon the 
lady’s hat and the stole of rabbit fur that hung 
from her shoulders. 

Alas! the kingfisher, too, had once throbbed 
with the joy of life. Perhaps in its death 
agony the rabbit’s last thoughts had been of 
her helpless little ones. 

But no such thoughts as these disturbed the 
lady’s peace of mind. She was too closely 
wrapped in her own shining contentment to 
heed another’s pain. 


Says Samuel Gompers: ‘From the stand- 


point of labor, it is more constructive to 
destroy a battleship than to build one.” 
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_ EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publica- 
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IDENTIFICATION BY NOSE PRINTS 


HE ancient and cruel practice of branding 
cattle with the hot iron has been super- 
seded by a more humane and equally infallible 
method of identification. It is by the taking 
of “nose prints.” There are the best of rea- 
sons for recommending, even compelling, the 
general adoption of this method, chief among 
which are the elimination of torture and sub- 
sequent pain to the animal and non-injury to 
its hide. 

The plan was instituted in Minnesota quite 
recently, and already more than 2,000 prints 
of cattle noses have been filed. William E. 
Peterson, superintendent of the official testing 
bureau of that state. says that nose prints 
are as infallible as finger prints, and the chair- 
man of the International Association of Identi- 
fication states that the method is receiving 
such favorable support in Minnesota that it 
will become national. 

ENGLISH NURSERY RHYMES 

N England a movement has been started to 

reform the morals expressed in the old 
nursery rhymes, such as “Three Blind Mice,” 
“Old King Cole,” etc. A careful reading of 
these popular jingles shows that they do not 
represent the ethics of the present day. Why, 
then, teach them, in their original form, to 
the children of today? There is so much in 
English literature that is beautiful and up- 
lifting that these early rhymes, often crude and 
cruel, should either be rewritten or dropped 
from the nursery curriculum. 


ENDORSED BY FOREIGN MISSION 


HE cause of humane education in Turkey 

has been greatly forwarded by action 
taken at the last annual meeting of the West- 
ern Turkey Branch of the Board of Foreign 
Missions, held at Constantinople in July, when 
the following Resolution, introduced by the 
committee on education, was passed: “Recog- 
nizing the importance of Humane Education, 
the Mission places itself on record as urging 
all the schools connected with it to bring be- 
fore their students the matter of kindness to 
animals. This may conveniently be done in 
connection with nature study and rhetoricals.” 


GIVE us to awake with smiles, give us to 
labor smiling. . . . As the sun lightens the 
world, so let our loving kindness make bright 
this house of our habitation. 

R. L. STEVENSON 


FARM FOR ANIMALS AT CAPITAL 


HE idea of a Rest Farm for Horses, orig- 

inating in Massachusetts with the estab- 
lishment of the Red Acre Farm in Stow, in 
1903, has spread over the country until now 
there are several of these vacation farms in 
operation, usually in connection with some 
S. P. C. A. as in the case of our own Farm at 
Methuen, Mass. Now the Humane Educa- 
tion Society of Washington, D. C., proposes to 
open such a Farm for the benefit of the worn- 
out horses and for unwanted small animals 
in the Capital. Sponsored by Mrs. Duncan 
U. Fletcher, wife of the Florida senator, and 
other prominent society women, the plan is 
to buy a tract of 150 acres about fifteen miles 
from Washington, on the Brookville pike. 
near Norbeck, Md. Just as soon as funds 
can be raised for a large initial payment, the 
Society announces it will take over this 
property. The amount needed to carry out 
the plans is $25,000. 

During its three years of existence, this 
Society, under the presidency of Mr. James 
P. Briggs, has made quite a stir in Washington. 
its unusual activities having brought to it the 
approval and support of Mrs. Harding, Mrs. 
Minnie Maddern Fiske, Mrs. George Arliss, 
and many others of national fame. In May 
it held a very successful animal parade, 
headed by “Laddie Boy,” the President's 
well-known Airedale. The new venture, for 
vacation privileges for the overworked horses 
and shelter for stray small animals of Wash- 
ington, merits the early and complete success 
which we wish it. 


“OUR DUMB ANIMALS” BOUND UP 


HE new bound volume of Our Dumb 

Animals, containing the twelve numbers 
from June, 1921, to May, 1922, inclusive, in 
dark red cloth with gilt lettering, is ready for 
delivery. The price is $1.25, post-paid, for 
single copies; less when ordered in quantities. 
These books, each a humane library in itself, 
should be in every public library. They are 
especially adapted to Sunday-school and regu- 
lar school libraries, and are ideal as gift books 
for the young. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 

In making your will, kindly bear in mind 
that the corporate title of our Society is 
“The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is 
the second incorporated (March, 1868) 
Seciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals in the country, and that it has no 
connection with any other Society of a 
similar character. 

Any bequest especially intended for the 
benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital should, nevertheless, be made to 
The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals “for the use of 
the Hospital,’ as the Hospital is not incor- 
porated but is the property of that Society 
and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I do hereby give, devise and bequeath to 
The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals (or, to The Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society), incor- 
porated by special Act of the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, the sum of .............. 
property, describe the property). 


THREE VIEWS ON WAR 
RESIDENT Harding at Arlington, No- 
vember 11, 1921: ““There must be, there 
shall be, the commanding voice of a conscious 

civilization against armed warfare.” 

Lloyd George, Great Britain’s peace aims, 
June, 1918: “Above all, making sure that war 
shall henceforth be declared to be a crime 
punishable by the law of nations.” 


Marshal Foch, Detroit, November 7, 1921: 
“War in itself and for itself is the greatest 
crime in the world and the glory of victory: 
pursued for itself is a crime. This world is 
made for peace and for work in peace time. 
The first duty is to work for our people, not 
to fight.” 


WHERE KINDNESS PAID 


OR sending an account of his kindness to 

a mother cat and her kittens, Mr. Arthur 

H. Flynn, 11 Concord Street, Worcester, 

Mass., was presented with a new Ford touring 

car by the Worcester Post, in its contest for 

the best contribution on “What I Saw.” This 
is the story that Mr. Flynn submitted: 

“T was walking down Prescott Street when 
I saw two men opening a freight car door on 
the siding at Lincoln Square, and I heard one 
of the men say, ‘Holy smoke, Frank, look what 
we have here, all the way from Maine.’ 

“I followed their gaze and saw upon the 
huge rolls of paper a large Maltese cat and 
three kittens. They looked so famished from 
the want of food and drink that my heart 
wanted to cry out tothem. Knowing that the 
men had work to do, I offered to take them 
home and feed them. The men consented, 
and with a straw hat filled full of kittens and 
the mother trailing behind, I marched up 
Prescott Street towards home, midst the 
applause of the female employees of the Whit- 
comb Envelope Company.” 

Mr. Flynn stated to a Post reporter that 
the freight car was from Maine, must have 
been en route at least eight days, and that the 
kittens were not more than two days old when 
he discovered them. 


NO SURRENDER 


URING the unneighborly war between 

England and France, in one sea-fight 
H. M.S. Marlborough was engaged in a severe 
battle, and got the worst of it. The captain 
and second lieutenant were dangerously 
wounded, the vessel was so shattered that to 
handle her was impossible, and the officers and 
crew were deep in conference as to a “‘sur- 
render.” One officer protested, declaring he 
would nail the colors to the mast and go down 
fighting. There were some poultry-coops on 
the deck, and during the fight the coops had 
been broken and the poultry were roaming at 
their own will. At the moment when the 
protest against “surrender” was going on, a 
young rooster happened to fly on the stump 
of the broken mast, and, having reached the 
top. flapped his wings and sent out a lusty 
clarion ery of “‘Cock-a-doodle-doo.” 

The sailors gave a loud and merry cheer, 
and vowed there should be “No Surrender.” 
A few minutes after H.M.S. Aquiton came to 
their help and towed the Marlborough to a 
place of safety. The gallant young rooster 
became a public hero, and his “‘cock-a-doodle- 
doo” of defiance to the enemy endeared him 
to his country. He remained with the crew, 
and became their proud and happy pet—their 
literal “‘mascot.” 
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MONTHLY REPORT 


Cases investigated .............. 754 
Animals examined .............. 5,331 
Number of prosecutions.......... 24 
Number of convictions .......... 
Horses taken from work ......... 134 
Horses humanely put to sleep... .. 57 


Smal! animals humanely put to sleep 770 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 


Animals inspected .............. 24,479 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges be- 
quests of $10,000 from Henry O. Underwood 
of Belmont; $1,000 each from Mrs. Frances 
M. Howe of Northboro, and James H. Leigh- 
ton of Somerville; $523 from Frank B. Brown 
of Boston; and $500 (in part) from Miss 
Edith Whittemore of Boston. 

It has received gifts of $50 each from Miss 
M. J., Miss E. F. M., Mr. and Mrs. G. G. W.., 
Miss E. M. D., and Mrs. C. H. W.; $35 from 
Miss M. C. S.; $30 from the Misses E.; $25 
each from L. L., H. L.. Mrs. J. O. F., A. M. D., 
P. L. Y., Miss E. M. G., Mrs. J. E. B., 
J.D. W., Mr. and Mrs. C. P. R., Mrs. F. D.., 
and H. L. B.; and $20 each from H. G.. Mrs. 
L. H. D., and F. W. T. 

The Society has been remembered in the 
wills of Sarah R. Griffin of Fall River and 
Minetta MacConnell of Plymouth. 

The American Humane Education Society 
has been remembered in the will of Miss 
Caroline C. Kendal! of New York. 

September 12, 1922. 


DEATH OF WALTER H. DAVIS 


UST as we go to press, word is received of 
the death of Mr. Walter H. Davis, who 
had been for six years the efficient and valued 
assistant of Mr. Robert L. Dyson, the Worces- 
ter officer of the Massachusetts 8. P. C. A. 
Our sincere sympathy is extended to the 
afflicted family. 


| 
Angell Memorial Animal Hospital | 


184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Brookline 6100 


H. F. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief Veterinarian 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.™.p., 


Resident Assistant 
D. L. BOLGER, p.v.s. 


Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 
| Treatment for sick or injured animals. 


Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Saturday 
from 11 tol. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR AUGUST 


Hospital Free Dispensary 
Cases entered 494 Cases 588 
ogs 321 Dogs 381 
Cats 148 Cats 199 
Horses 15 Horses 6 
» Birds 6 Birds 2 
Monkeys Q 
Goat 1 
Guinea pig 1 
Operations 191 


Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 1,715, 29.206 
Free Dispensary cases 


Total . . 65,133 


AWARDED FOR HUMANITY 


HE Massachusetts S. P. C. A. recently 

awarded its ““humane medal” to Garrett 
Sullivan of Taunton, Mass. At the risk of 
his own life, Mr. Sullivan rescued his horse 
from the bottom of the Taunton River. The 
horse was being used in excavating when a 
workman backed him so near the bank that 
horse and cart were precipitated into the 
stream twelve feet deep. 

Sullivan, though now a man of sixty-two, 
was in his younger years an athlete, and today 
is a strong swimmer. He dove into the river 
and while under water unhitched the horse 
from the tipcart, being forced to remain below 
the surface a considerable time. 

The horse, freed from the harness, swam 
across the river, guided by his rescuer. 

The medal was presented by Officer Henry 
A. Perry of the S. P. C. A., in Sullivan’s home, 
where the family and a few intimate friends 
were assembled. 


20,000 HORSES WATERED 


TATISTICS for watering horses at the 

various hydrant stations in Boston during 
August by the Massachusetts S. P. C. A.. 
show that 1.207 were watered at Copley 
Square, 9,239 at Post Office Square, and 5.138 
at the corner of Commercial Street and Atlan- 
tic Avenue. During the same period 4,008 
horses were given water from the Society's 
traveling water cart. 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital may be endowed 
by individuals. Seventy-five dollars a year 
for a horse stall, thirty-five dollars a year 
for a kennel. Stalls and kennels are 
marked with the names of the donors. 


TO live in the hearts we leave behind is not to 
die. CAMPBELL 


DOGS IN THE AUGUST NEWS 


A pet dog, “Trixie.” gave the warning that 
saved the lives of three people when a farm- 
house, owned by Edward Ratleff near Poast- 
town, Ohio, burned to the ground. 


Elmer Rogatello. a miller in Dexter, Me., 
gave his faithful dog, “Regis,” a severe beating 
under the belief that the animal had killed a 
neighbor’s lamb which he found later to be 
false. Shortly after the flogging, Rogatello 
lost his footing and fell into the mill pond. 
He could not swim, but his dog, attracted by 
his cries, though still smarting with pain, 
leaped into the water and rescued him. 


Joseph Sorti was brought from Benton 
Harbor to Kalamazoo, Mich., to stand trial 
for making and selling whisky. His hound 
trotted along behind for ten miles, until the 
officers stopped the machine to let him in. 
The animal jumped up on the seat beside the 
prisoner with wriggles and whines of joy, 
and then after spending two days and nights 
in the cell at the county jail with his master, 
was ailowed to sit beside him when he was 
arraigned before the Commissioner. The 
prisoner’s sole concern seemed to be for the 
fate of the dog. 


Captain W. J. Van der Horst, master of the 
Java-Pacific steamer “Simaloer,” sailed from 
Vancouver, B. C., and unintentionally left 
his pet dog, “Hector,” behind. The Captain 
says that Hector must have heard him say 
“Yokohama” as the next port of call. Any- 
way, Hector the next day boarded the Ameri- 
can steamer “Hanley” bound for Yokohama, 
and kept out of the way until that port was 
reached. Says the Portland Oregonian: “Hee- 
tor could hardly wait for the boat to land until 
he raced down the gang plank, sniffed his 
way along the docks past all strange ships 
until he came to the ‘Simaloer,’ and, rushing 
up the gang plank, landed all fours on the 
shoulder of Captain Van der Horst, who 
stands six feet, four inches.” 


During the funeral procession to Holly- 
wood Cemetery, Unionville, N. J., where 
“Jack” Crawford. the young South Orange 
boxer, was to be buried, his dog “Rover” 
forced the door of the gymnasium in which he 
had been locked up, ran five miles over the 
country road, and appeared just as the cor- 
tége was entering the cemetery. The dog 
cried mournfully at the brink of the grave, 
as the casket was being lowered, and after 
the services lay among the flowers on the 
mound, within a foot of a floral piece with 
the inscription, “Rest on, pal; rest on. 


Rover was removed by force and placed in a 
coach, but when the mourners reached South 
Orange, he broke away, ran back to the ceme- 
tery, and took up his vigil again on the grave 
of his pal. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


AND MERCY TO 


Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


American Gumane 
Education Society 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Socie- 
ties see last page. Checks should be made payable 
to the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 
Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 
EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
CuarLes G. Bancrort, President of the Inter- 
national Trust Company 
CHARLES E. RoGerson, President of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company 
Joun R. Macomser, President of Harris, Forbes 
and Company 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. May L. Hall, Secretary 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 
Nicasia Zulaica C. ............ Chile 
Mrs. Jeannette Ryder Cuba 
Mrs. Florence H. Suckling..... . Englan 
Edward Fox Sainsbury......... France 
William B. Allison............. Guatemala 


Mrs. Lillian Kohler ........... Jamaica 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobé ....... Japan 
Mrs. Marie C.S. Houghton ... Madeira 
Mrs. Myrta Keeler Campbell . . . Mexico 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning ....... Turkey 


Field Workers of the Society 


Rev. Richard Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 

Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 

Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Columbia, South Carolina 


“THE HUMANE IDEA” 


HIS is the title of a little book of 72 

large-type pages, written some years 
ago by Dr. Rowley, the President of our two 
Societies, and published by the American 
Humane Education Society at a small price. 
It is a brief history of man’s attitude toward 
the other animals, and the development of the 
humane spirit into organized societies. Its 
purpose is to furnish the ordinary humane 
worker, away from large libraries and sources 
of information, with such material as will aid 
him in his work, particularly when called upon 
to write or speak upon the general topic of 
the humane movement. Some of the chapter 
titles are: Primitive Man, The Hebrews, 
The Greeks, The Romans, The Dawn of the 
Larger Day, America, Henry Bergh, Geo. T. 
Angell, Things to Think About. Copies of 
this valuable humane manual will be sent to 
any address for 35 cents each, in cloth, or 15 
cents, in paper binding. 


THE REAL GANDHI 


HIS characterization of Mahatma Gan- 

dhi, the imprisoned Indian leader, by 
Dr. Walter Walsh, is significant as coming 
from a London preacher. It appeared in the 
Servant:— 

It is not his physical prowess that makes 
him formidable. That ascetic form—he 
weighs about a hundred pounds, the weight 
of a girl just entering on her teens—would 
seem out of place as a leader of warriors. 
Neither is it his intellect that makes him the 
revered inspirer of India’s millions—I should 
say that the leaders of the Russian revolution 
excel him in pure brain-force as much as they 
fall beneath him in moral influence. Nor is 
it his oratory that inflames his followers to 
heroic action—for his speech is clean, temper- 
ate, reasonable, addressed to the conscience 
and higher nature, appealing ever and ever for 
sacrifice, not for conquest; for suffering, not 
for victory. Truly the strangest revolution- 
ary that ever lived! What is the secret? 
It is to be found in the perfect purity of his 
motives, the sincerity of his character, his 
boundless compassion, that limitless self- 
renunciation which is the test of Indian divin- 
ity, the love which includes all and stoops to 
embrace the lowest. Turning aside from the 
pathway of professional advancement and 
affluence, he went down to the very abyss of 
Indian misery, where sweltered the “‘untouch- 
ables,” stripped himself of early possessions, 
and gave himself as a living sacrifice for hu- 
manity. These are the kind of men India 
makes its gods; while the West bows before 
the golden calf, the sceptre, or the sword. 


EXPENSIVE HORSE-SHOEING 

HORSE-SHOER once offered to shoe 

a horse all round for one cent for the 
first nail, twice that for the second, and twice 
that for the third, and so on until he finished 
the job, using the usual number of nails, 
which is thirty-two. The offer was hastily 


accepted. Whether or not he got his pay, his 
bill amounted to $21,474,836.48. 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 

Each of our two Societies will receive 
gifts, large or small, entering into a written 
obligation binding the Society safely to in- 
vest the same and to pay the donor for life 
a reasonable rate of interest, or an annuity 
for an amount agreed upon. The rate of 
interest or amount of annuity will neces- 
sarily depend upon the age of the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high 
standing of the trustees, Charles G. Ban- 
croft, president of the International Trust 
Company, Charles E. Rogerson, president 
of the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Com- 
pany, and John R. Macomber, president of 
Harris, Forbes and Company, to whom are 
entrusted the care and management of our 
invested funds, are a guaranty of the se- 
curity of such an investment. 

Persons of comparatively small means 
may by this arrangement obtain a better 
income for life than could be had with equal 
safety by the usual methods of invest- 
ment, while avoiding the risks and waste 
of a will contest and ultimately promoting 
the cause of the dumb animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. 


WHY THE BAND OF MERCY? 
From an address by its Founder, the late Geo. T. Angell 


AM sometimes asked, “Why do you spend 

so much of your time and money in talking 
about kindness to animals, when there is so 
much cruelty to men?’ And I answer, “We 
are working at the roots. Every humane 
publication, every lecture, every step i in doing 
or teaching kindness to them, is a step to 
prevent crime,”’—a step in promoting the 
growth of those qualities of heart which will 
elevate human souls, even in the dens of sin 
and shame, and prepare the way for the com- 
ing of peace on earth and good-will to men. 
There are hundreds of thousands of parents 
among the depraved and criminal classes of 
this country, whom no child can “be taught to 
love,” or ought to be. There are hundreds 
of thousands of homes where the name of the 
Almighty is never heard except in words of 
blasphemy. But there is not a child in one 
of those homes that may not be taught in 
our public schools to feed the birds, and pat 
the horses, and enjoy making happy all harm- 
less creatures it meets on the street, and so 
be doing acts of kindness forty times a day, 
which will make it not only happier, but 
better and more merciful in all the relations 


of life. 


Standing before you as the advocate of the 
lower races, I declare, what I believe cannot 
be gainsaid,—that just so soon and so far as 
we pour into all our schools the songs and 
poems and literature of mercy towards these 
lower creatures, just so soon and so far shall 
we reach the roots not only of cruelty, but of 
crime. 

A short time since, I was written to by order 
of an association of the leading citizens of one 
of our largest Western cities; and the ques- 
tion was asked, ‘“‘What can we do to stop the 
growth of crime?” I answered, “Form a 
Band of Mercy in every public school of your 
city as quickly as you can.” So you will 
reach the children at once; and through them, 
and their cards, badges, and humane litera- 
ture, you will reach also the parents. 

My friends, have you anything better? It 
costs nothing. It opens, in every school 
where it is formed, a door or channel through 
which we can pour into the school our humane 
literature and education. It can do no harm. 
It may do infinite good, not only in this 
generation, but in the great future, when we 
shall have ceased from our labors. 

No man can tell the influence that may go 
out from even the smallest Band, to bless our 
country and to bless the world. Millions are 
expended in building monuments in our ceme- 
teries. I know of no way in which any man 
or woman can build a better monument than 
by founding a Band or Bands of Mercy, dedi- 
cated to the glory of God and the highest 
welfare of his creatures, both human and 
dumb. 


BOOKS 


HEN I consider what some books have 

done for the world, and what they are 

doing; how they keep up our hope; awake 

new courage and faith; soothe pain; give 

ideal life to those whose homes are cold and 

hard; bind together distant ages and foreign 

languages; create new works of beauty, bring 

down truths from heaven,—I give thanks 

for this gift, and pray God we may all use it 
aright and abuse it never. 

JaMES FREEMAN CLARKE 
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THE OWL 
LESLIE CLARE MANCHESTER 


A LIFELESS tree by the lake’s still shore, 
And smiling moonlight out beyond; 

A voice that is telling o’er and o’er 

Of woodsy haunts and woodsy lore, 
A dream of which its heart is fond! 


*To0-hoo, too-hoo,” in the swell of its throat 
The lone owl calls, the lone owl croons; 
While the fisherman listening in his boat 
Where ripples glance and lilies float 
Drifts under the whitest of low white moons! 


“Too-hoo, too-hoo! I love the vast night; 
The sprinkled stars in the deeps of blue! 

My eyes grow wide with yellow light 

As I cling to the dead branch close and tight 
And ery to my mate and the dreaming dew!” 


The gray tree lifts, the gray tree looms 
Uncelad, undone in the path of the years! 
Its spirit longs for orchard blooms, 
But claims instead in its vacant rooms 
A trumpeter the whole world hears! 


THE KANSAS HEN 
I. D. Granam in The Farmer’s Advocate 


HE hen is the harbinger of prosperity. 
Herself a lowly creature, she supported 
the pioneer till the earth could yield; sus- 
tained the settler as he wrought a new agricul- 
ture on the untried plains; tided him over lean 
years as she maintained herself on the bug, 
the worm, and the weed, and became our first 
agricultural expert. 

As men who succeed do not saunter, so the 
hen is diligent in her business. With the 
alfalfa field as her cafeteria, she banquets on 
the best and daily contributes to the world’s 
wealth, and, with her sisters, best illustrates 
the advantages of co-operation. 

Always loved as a cheerful giver, the Kansas 
hen has grown with the state, until her 
daughters are as the sands of the sea, with a 
yearly product greater than 
that of all the state’s coal 
mines; four times the product 
of all our gas wells, and double 
the first cost of Alaska. Each 
year she produces more than 
one-half the value of the out- 
put of all the gold mines in 
America, exclusive of Alaska, 
and a large number of yellow- 
legged sons which enter the 
ministry. 

The Kansas hen is an opti- 
mist, and when she “lays 
around” in haymow or 
manger and proclaims the 
glad tidings, and her mate 
welcomes the new day as he 
tiptoes on the fence, she 
points a way to ease over 
the hard times in farm life 
and dispels the gloom of ad- 
versity. 


Our readers are urged to 
clip from Our Dumb Animals 
various articles and request 
their local editors to repub- 
lish. Copies so mutilated 
will be replaced by us on 
application. 


Birds in Khaki 


D. LANGE, in The North Woods 


HE warriors and hunters of the bird 
world all wear khaki. I have been try- 
ing to think of exceptions to this rule, but here 
seems to be a principle, in which nature has 
been absolutely consistent, at least for those 
birds that hunt over northern woods and 
plains. Generally she applies her principles 
as if she had an Anglo-Saxon mind, which is 
not worried by a few inconsistencies. 

But in the case of hawks and owls, she 
appeared to be strictly consistent. Khaki is 
obligatory. It might, however, be argued 
that, after all, she did allow one exception, the 
snow owl. But in reality the snow owl, with 
its white or nearly white plumage, is no excep- 
tion. Khaki in the world of hawks and owls 
means the color of the ground, of bark and 
of dead stumps. The color of the ground in 
the arctic regions is white, for so long a part 
of the year, that white khaki, so to speak, is 
the only color suitable for an arctic owl. 

In one respect, however, I think the khaki 
of owls and hawks is superior to that of modern 
soldiers. It is not plain, but is variously 
barred and mottled with a darker color on a 
lighter ground, which very much increases its 
concealing power. 

Whether brown or gray is the best conceal- 
ing color nature seems to have left undecided. 
In most of the hawks brown prevails. The 
great horned owl is brown, while the large 
barred owl is gray; and in the little screech 
owl nature seems to be still experimenting, 
for the same nest often contains both brown 
and gray owlets. 

Birds of prey secure their food by the same 
method that the Indians of old secured their 
scalps; but they always aim at a surprise 
attack. Their victims are birds and rodents, 
but most of them eat far more rodents than 
birds or poultry, and are therefore, most use- 
ful birds. Rabbits, woodchucks, squirrels, 


chipmunks, rats, gophers and wild mice con- 
stitute their principal food. 


No human hunter waits and hunts more 
patiently with keener eyes and sharper ears 
for his game than do these bird huntsmen in 
gray and brown. Who has not observed how 
constantly robins and flickers cast about with 
watchful glances, and how nervously chip- 
munk and gopher rush in nervous haste from 
cover to cover? 

Near my camp at North Lake a few months 
ago, I observed a young woodchuck, who 
seemed to be enjoying his meals in a very 
careless manner, away from any cover or safe 
hole. A few days after I had first observed 
him, I noticed a large gray owl flapping his 
wings over some prey. My search next morn- 
ing showed that the young groundhog had 
paid the penalty for departing from the tradi- 
tional caution of his race. The owl had caught 
him and had eaten half of the catch for supper. 
The other half he had cached between the 
roots of a spruce, where, for some time, my 
eye failed to detect it. From a nearby tree 
the hunter was watching his cache, and I 
found that he ate it for supper that same 
evening, showing that he believed in one good 
meal a day, if he was lucky enough to make a 
catch. 

In years when the northern hares or snow- 
shoe rabbits are abundant, hawks and owls 
live principally on these, but when the rabbits 
die of a strange plague, as they do from time 
to time, the birds of prey are compelled to 
hunt grouse, and in this way there is a remark- 
able relation between the abundance of rab- 
bits and that of grouse. 

In the summer of 1912 both rabbits and 
grouse were very abundant. The following 
season the rabbits began to die, and a year 
later one might walk the old trails and tote 
roads for days without seeing a single rabbit. 
With the rabbits, the grouse almost vanished. 
Now both rabbits and grouse are again on the 
increase, but for some reason, the grouse seem 
to recover quicker than the rabbits. 

Just what the nature of the rabbit plague 
is, no one knows. Fur buyers in the North 
Country have found that the Indians bring in 
few lynx skins from a region where the rabbits 
have vanished; and the only explanation 
seems to be that the lynx starve, whenever 
their principal prey becomes scarce. 


Most of us have seen hawks nailed to the 
barn door of some farmer, whose boys were 
better shots than naturalists. A bad repu- 
tation. however come by, is a hard thing to 
live down, and although in the case of most 
hawks the jury has returned a verdict of “not 
guilty,” public prejudice makes every hawk 
a hen-hawk and a chicken-hawk; for to the 
average man hawks are hawks. 


I had a fine opportunity to test this verdict 
on a family of Swainson hawks on the western 
plains. The enterprising parents had de- 
serted the timber, their usual haunts, and had 
raised their family of three young on the 
ground and not far from several frontier 
farmers whose poultry were within easy 
hunting range. 

The three large nestlings, almost ready to 
fly, must have kept the parents very busy 
carrying food, but not a feather of a bird or 
chicken was to be seen near the nest, where 
the first egg had probably been laid as long 


remartet of The North Woods aS eight weeks hence. 
YOUNG HAWKS ALMOST READY TO FLY 


Birds of prey regurgitate hair, feathers, 
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claws, teeth and other indigestible parts of 
their prey, in the shape of lumps or pellets. I 
examined several of these pellets and found 
only the hair, teeth and claws of the brown 
prairie gopher. There was positive evidence 
that these birds had not tasted either poultry 
or birds of any kind. At a conservative esti- 
mate this hawk family destroyed from the 
middle of April to the middle of September 
about five hundred and fifty gophers and preb- 
ably not a single chicken. Each gopher, I 
think, easily destroys the equivalent of one 
bushel of wheat a year, which would mean 
that these hawks saved the farmers of that 
neighborhood about $1,000, allowing for the 
natural increase of the gophers, if the hawks 
had not interfered with them. 

This bit of statistics shows that some hawks 
are not chicken hawks. 

Birds of prey are rare enough that a nest 
and a family of them are always intensely 
interesting to every lover and observer of 
nature. Our most common birds of this group 
are the sparrow hawk and the screech owl. 

The hen-hawk and the chicken-hawk are, 
however, not entirely fictitious creatures. 
Two of our fairly common hawks, the Cooper- 
hawk and the sharp-shinned hawk, do live 
largely on birds, and on poultry, if they can 
get it. 

A hawk, when frightened, will sometimes 
drop his prey, and I once secured a fat plucked 
robin from a Cooper-hawk by shouting at the 
bird as he flew past. 

One spring a Cooper-hawk built his nest 
within a few rods of my boy’s hen-house. I 
thought hawks were more interesting than 
chickens and agreed to make good any loss. 
The promise cost me the price of four white 
Hamburgs. The lure of these conspicuous 
chicks the hawks could not resist, but before 
they could take the little barred chicks, some 
accident happened to the nest and to my 
regret the hawks left the neighborhood. 

To the forest and forest trees, no hawks 
and owls are injurious, but the Cooper-hawk, 
the sharp-shinned hawk, the horned owl and 
the barred owl will kill a certain number of 
grouse. Unless known or seen to be injurious, 
all hawks and owls should be protected. 


THE BRAINS OF ANIMALS 
L. E. EUBANKS 


HE animal brain is not the putty-like, 
insensate mass of nothing that some 
persons suppose it to be, and man is not the 
possessor of the largest brain. An elephant’s 
brain is not only much larger—weighing from 
eight to ten pounds as against our three pounds 
—but its convolutions are exceedingly intri- 
cate and beautiful. The particular arrange- 
ment of the fissures and convolutions differs 
as the brain ascends through the half apes, 
the apes, and man. The highest class of 
apes, though not very large of body, have a 
pound or so of brain. Whales are probably 
next to elephants in size of brain; six or eight 
pounds is not at all uncommon, though the 
quality, as indicated by the convolutions, is 
not as fine as that of the elephant brain. 
The shark, too, has a surprisingly large 
brain—and a skull that resembles a wolf's. 
Sailors say that a shark is the “brainiest”’ 
thing that swims. 


GIVE the children the true idea of war in 
their history books, and the next generation 
would no more want war than they would 
want an earthquake. ZANGWILL 


“CHRISTOPHER” 


Who belongs to Miss Margaret Sherwood, 
Wellesley, Massachusetts 


CAT RIDES TO MEALS 


URING the war the British Ministry of 
Shipping was housed in a Broadway 
office building that abuts on Church and 
Cortlandt Streets, says a writer in the New 
York Sun. It is necessary to take an elevator 
from the main floor to the basement. In the 
basement is a drug store, one of the many in 
this district where noon-hour lunches are 
served to hundreds. 

The cat, a drab, nondescript tramp, was 
first noticed by an official of the British Min- 
istry on a day when he was taking a hasty 
lunch in the drug store. He observed that 
the cat was a highly efficient scavenger, and 
that when the tide of lunchers receded the cat 
departed about his business. 

What this business was the man did not 
learn for a few days. Then, one day, happen- 
ing to return from lunch earlier than usual, 
while riding from the first floor to his office 
on the twenty-sixth floor, he noticed that the 
cat was a passenger on the elevator. He 
asked the elevator boy for an explanation, 
and learned from the boy that the cat left 
the drug store at twelve o’clock sharp every 
day bound for the fourteenth floor. The 
fourteenth floor was occupied by one com- 
pany, and it was the custom of many girl 
employees of this company to eat lunch in the 
hall. This the cat had learned, and headed 
for the fourteenth floor as soon as the picking 
began to be poor in the basement. 


This was the only floor in the entire build- 
ing where hall lunches were in vogue, so that 
the cat must have exercised a little intelligence 
in reaching it. Furthermore, not only was 
the cat without any assistance on the part of 
the elevator boys, but he was frequently put 
off at the wrong floor in an effort to throw 
him off the track. When this happened, the 
wise old tramp merely waited for the next car, 
and went on to the fourteenth floor. 

During several vears that the official of the 
British Ministry of Shipping observed him, 
the cat never made a mistake in the floor. 


A RODENT’S FACETIOUSNESS 
Editorial in Fitchburg (Mass.), Sentinel 
HIS is a story of a rat’s jealousy. It is 
a true story, too, and we will leave to 
you to judge the strength of our ability to 
understand the motives of the “hero.” 

We have animal neighbors at the office who 
insist on calling only when we are not around. 
Then they walk right in, or gnaw their way in, 
and make themselves perfectly at home. In 
fact, they take the liberty of getting into our 
desks and making meals out of the glue on 
pads and books and when they are good and 
hungry they devour all kinds of paper as 
though it were delicious berry pie. 

One night, we returned unexpectedly and 
found one of our rodent visitors noisily raising 
havoc with his four chisel-like incisors on some 
tempting morsel in the bottom of the waste- 
paper basket. We attempted to catch him 
and get a good look at our bashful friend by 
turning the basket over quickly. But a man 
must move with lightning speed to trap the 
wary rat. Our neighbor, with the large ears, 
long head and scaly tail, scooted out of his 
dining apartment and across the room before 
we could get a good glimpse of him. But he 
must have remembered the incident and 
planned revenge in his own animal way. 

We had just cleaned the several drawers of 
our desk, removing all the fine bits of paper 
which the untidy rodent had left behind after 
his midnight lunches. Then came our sur- 
prise and Mr. Rat’s revenge in which, we 
believe, he displayed with unerring effective- 
ness the vehement flame of jealousy that 
swept through his animal body. For ‘one 
morning we found that our visitor had been 
into the desk again for a feast, and of all the 
many kinds of miscellaneous papers, maga- 
zines, pictures and what-not left for his choice. 
he selected a copy of the monthly published 
by the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the 
American Humane Education Society—Our 
Dumb Animals. 

The message that our visitor wanted to 
leave was clear. 

“Why should I be trapped in a waste bas- 
ket,”’ his prank seemed to tell us, “when you 
give so much attention to the comfort of 
horses and cats and dogs and monkeys and 
birds?” For in the magazine, the straight 
edges of which he had transformed into an 
irregular scalloped border-work pattern, were 
contained articles on the heroism of all kinds 
of animals and the happy results that come 
from our kindness to all those who cannot 
speak for themselves. There were pictures 
of canines and felines in all the glory of a com- 
fortable home; an ugly porcupine was pic- 
tured, and even the “wits and habits of the 
angleworm” were exploited. 

And to top it all, right on the back page 
where Mr. Rat could easily see it, was the true 
story of how a hare had saved the life of a 
man. And you know Mr. Hare is a first 
cousin to Mr. Rat. 

No wonder, then, that our rodent visitor 
flamed with jealousy and set his incisors to 
work. And he not only made the attack on 
the*edge of the paper, but he attempted to 
make the hare story unreadable by gnawing 
perforations into the paper on which it was 
printed. 

Some may say that it was an amusing coin- 
cidence, but we maintain it is a true story 
of a rat’s jealousy. 


Kindness always pays good dividends. 
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MY COMPANION 


He knows and respects my moods. 

He knows my friend; and as readily 
recognizes a foe. 

He will defend me if assailed by an 
enemy. 


He will give his life in an endeavor to 
save mine. 


He forgives me my faults. 


He gives me my greatest lesson in Love, 
Fidelity and Forgiveness. 


He is my trusted friend. 


DO YOU THINK Christ would tell us to 
torture, maim and exterminate this, one of 
God’s most noble creatures, to satisfy the 
curiosity of man in his own selfish en- 
deavors? 

Every old “‘cur” is somebody’s pal. 


Epiror’s Nore:—The above text, neatly printed under a 
cut of a dog on a card, was found hanging on the wall in a 
printer’s office in St. Louis. Upon inquiry our correspond- 
ent learned that it was composed by the printer, of whom 
he asked permission to send it to Our Dumb Animals. 


THE TRUE MOTHER 
OME years ago The Animal's Friend, of 
London, received from a missionary in 
Africa a story about the unusual heroism of a 
cat he once possessed. 

One day a terrific hail storm came on, a 
storm such as we here know nothing of. In 
about twenty minutes the hail covered the 
ground to the depth of two feet. The mis- 
sionary’s three cats were outside playing before 
the storm began. They were all mothers 
and their kittens were with them. Two of the 
mother cats ran in for shelter, never troubling 
about their little ones (and here we may notice 
that there are mothers and mothers in the 
animal world as we find in our own), but the 
heroine of the story acted otherwise. When 
her master was able to get out to discover 
what had become of them all, what did he 
find? He found that she, the true mother, 
had gathered the nine tiny creatures together, 
and was standing over them. They were all 
warm and safe, she was almost frozen; four 
were her own and five belonged to the sister 
cats who had fled for safety. And she had 
nearly died herself in preserving them, her 
poor sides being terribly bruised by the heavy 
hailstones. Carefully did the missionary 
wrap her in blankets and nurse her till she 
recovered, greatly impressed by her self- 
sacrificing act. 


“INNOCENCE ABROAD” 


Indians and Animals 
3: CLEATOR 


NDIANS are fond of animals, but not being 

of a sentimental turn of mind, they have 
a different way of showing their feelings. As 
we all know, the red man prides himself on 
keeping his feelings “inside.” He possesses 
a queer sense of humor. Something which 
would strike the risibles of a white man might 
be witnessed by the Indian with an expres- 
sionless face, while something in the way of 
a “surprise” would likely convulse the latter 
with as much merriment as he is capable of. 

Said a Westerner to me, ““When in Dakota 
I was inspecting a barn where some Indian 
boys were milking. There were twenty-five 
stables. One of the cows kicked over a milk- 
pail which was nearly full of milk. The 
Indian boy who was milking was covered and 
dripping with milk and froth. Most of the 
Indian boys along the line of stables jumped 
up, laughing as hard as they were capable of 
laughing, gathering around him as if some 
great joke were in. progress. The victim, 
instead of revenging the accident on the cow, 
by hitting back, lay down and rolled over with 
mirth, as though the joke had been on the 
cow, instead of himself. This was surely a 
fine example of good nature for the white man 
to emulate.” 

The popular belief that the Indian has a 
passionate love for his dog does not seem to 
be evidenced in real life, especially among the 
older and more uneducated Indians, judging 
from what has been told me by people who 
have lived among them for many years. 

“I have often noticed,” said one man, 
“that if an Indian’s dog follows him, the 
Indian will as likely as not grunt ‘Huh-uh,’ 
which is, in effect, “Get out,’ for the dog 
generally takes to his heels. 

“TI have spent many years among the In- 
dians,” said he, “‘and I have never noticed an 
Indian pet his dog.” 

This does not say that an Indian does not 
care for his dog, but that if he does, he has a 
rather strange way of showing it. 

“Indian boys catch fox-squirrels and tame 
them. They love to catch the young squir- 
rels and carry them in their pockets to place 
under the floors of their dormitory rooms,” 
said an Indian teacher to me. “One boy 
caught a big bull-snake, without fangs, and 
wanted to keep it in his room.” 

I was told by a woman who had spent much 
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Photo by John Manning 


time on the Indian reservation that twenty- 
five years or so ago the old Indians were very 
fond of dog-meat. If anyone poisoned a dog, 
they would take the dead dog and put him in 
a kettle for a stew. This did not seem to ever 
work fatal results, although a small amount 
of strychnine will kill a dog. 

Indians as a general thing do not seem to 
be meaningly cruel to their horses, but they do. 
not feed them well, partly because they are 
too lazy. The horses are not worked hard, 
but this is likely also because of the Indian’s 
dislike for hard work. The squaws take care 
of the horses. From what I can learn, the 
Indians do not seem to care much for cats, 
although they keep many of them. They 
treat them kindly, but do not show much 
affection. 

I find that Indians often hunt rabbits in a 
curious way. Said a teacher in one of the 
Indian schools, “He takes a stick two feet 
long, and fastens an iron nut off a railroad 
track on it. He will carry several such sticks. 
with him when hunting rabbits. When the 
rabbit comes near the Indian aims so straight 
that in nine cases out of ten it is sure to end 
the career of poor bunny. The Indian has 
keen vision. This method of hunting rabbits: 
is dead easy for him at ten or fifteen feet.” 

This sharp sight of the Indians gives them: 
a great range of observation, so that what 
seem to us secrets of the outdoor world are 
to them an open book. An old Indian said 
to me, “When I was a boy my father told me, 
‘Make your ears wide that they may hear, 
and make your eyes big that they may see.’ ”” 

The animals, the winds of the pines, and 
the woodland waters give to them of their 
knowledge, and thus the Indians are keen in 
all ways and wonders of the great out-of-doors. 
Who but an Indian can tie his horse to a hole 
in the ground? 

Indians have much superstition in their 
nature and they regard with awe and rever- 
ence any animal or bird if they believe them 
to have brought some good luck to themselves 
or their people. In William J. Long’s book, 
“Wilderness Ways,” he tells of Simmo, the 
Milicete Indian guide, “this dark face peering 
by the corner stake of his commoosie, so as 
to better see the little singer on my tent” 
(white-throated sparrow). 

“Have better weather and better luck now. 
Killoleet sing on ridgepole,” he said confidently. 

John Muir, the famous Alaska traveler, 
says, “The Indians being keenly observant, 
are acquainted with all ways of animals, and 
can even imitate their motions, language, etc.” 
He says that after attending an Alaskan Indian 
dance a number of the Indians gave excellent 
imitations of the gait, gestures, and behavior 
of several animals under different circum- 
stances, walking, hunting, capturing and de- 
vouring their prey, ete. 

“While all were quietly seated waiting to 
see what next would happen, the door of the 
big house was suddenly thrown open, and in 
bounced a bear, so true to life in form and 
gestures that we were all startled, though it 
was only a bear skin nicely fitted on a man 
who was intimately acquainted with the ani- 
mals and knew how to imitate them.” He also 
says that the Indians have great respect or. 
reverence for wolves, believing they have souls. 
They give as the reason for this belief the great. 
wisdom and cunning of the wolf. 
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Che Band of Mercy 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. Maryort, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
and post-office address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 

1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 

2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 

3. Copy of “Songs of Happy Life.’ 

4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 

See inside front cover for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 
_ Three new Bands of Mercy were reported 
in August. Of these, there was one each in 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky and Illinois. 
Total number Bands of Mercy, 138,868 


A BAND OF MERCY of ninety members 
has been organized in the Church of the 
Transfiguration, Blue Ridge Summit, Pa., and 
reported to us by the rector, Rev. Fred. A. 
Cook, who is president of the Band. 


PET ANIMAL SHOW 


VERY successful playground festival and 

pet show, the first to be held in Youngs- 
town, Ohio, took place at the Cleveland 
School playgrounds, on the evening of August 
3, with exhibits of vegetables and flowers, in 
addition to the numerous pet ponies, goats, 
dogs, kittens, rabbits, chickens, ete., which 
were the main attraction and were viewed 
by more than 600 people. Fifteen prizes, 
offered by Mrs. Henry Rowe, a director of 
the Youngstown S. P. C. A., were awarded 
in the pet exhibit. The animals were judged 
by Mr. Richard Mansell, agent of the Society. 


BUILDS NEST IN BOY’S TROUSERS 


ay the Boy Scout department of the New 
York Times recently appeared this anec- 
dote: 

Edward Gillon of Coudersport, Pa., needs 
another pair of hiking trousers. His are occu- 
pied for a few weeks at least. On his return 
from a walking expedition he hung them on 
the line to dry and they flapped there several 
days. 

When he went to get them he found a 
squatter on the claim, a Jenny Wren, who had 
set up housekeeping in one of the pockets with 
one egg. 

“Heck,” said Eddie, but he didn’t have the 
heart to start eviction proceedings. 

A day or two later he felt more like a real 
landlord, and started out to get his rights. 
But there were five eggs now, and he weak- 
ened again. 

The next time he called there were five 
fledglings, and they as good as got a quit- 
claim to the trousers. 


MY BOY 
ELLEN H. JONES 
I WANT my boy to be straight and true, 
To be strong and loving and kind, 
To practise justice, and mercy, too. 
To be clean of living and mind; 


He’s impatient, a bit, with the Decalogue. 
So I'm teaching my boy to love a dog. 


“CALLA LILY,” FAMOUS AYRSHIRE, SUPPLIES BOSTON CHILDREN WITH 


THEIR FIRST TASTE OF “MILK FROM THE COW” 


DRINK REAL AYRSHIRE MILK 


“Calla Lily’? Gives Boston Youngsters the 
Pure, Fresh Product 


OU remember what Mohammed did when 
he found the mountain would not come 
to him. He went over to the mountain. 
That’s what Calla Lily of M. B., a Middlesex 
Meadows Ayrshire, did a short time ago. A 
lot of the people of Boston couldn’t, or 
wouldn’t, come out into the country for a 
drink of real Ayrshire milk. So Calla Lily 
went into Boston and was cordially received 
and entertained for several days in the Back 
Bay section of the city. 

She was able to give the fathers and mothers 
who visited the Home Beautiful Exposition, 
where she made her headquarters, a new con- 
ception of cleanliness in the production of 
milk and of the necessity for milk in the 
healthful diet. And, since she was produc- 
ing about sixty pounds of milk a day, she was 
able to supply the youngsters a good many 
wholesome, nutritious drinks daily. 

She is shown here with eighteen of her young 
friends from the North End of the city, where 
good milk is not too plentiful. During last 
year she made 13,782 pounds of 4.49 per cent 
milk, which is an average great enough to 
allow a quart daily to this number, so she 
considered it no hardship to “set em up.” 

The Massachusetts Department of Agri- 
culture, State House, Boston, had charge of 
the exhibit of which Calla Lily was a part. 
It is estimated that fully two hundred thou- 
sand people.visited the exposition. It was a 
notable success in creating a larger interest 
in a healthful city-milk supply. 


THE STORY OF “POLLY ANN” 


T the request of one of the editors of the 

Star, President Harding’s newspaper at 

Marion, Ohio, we publish this remarkable 
story from the Tribune of that city :— 

Whether you are a lover of birds or just an 
ordinary person with human interest, this story, 
which the“‘cub’ reporter persuaded Mrs.Clifton 
Lower, student and admirer of birds and fish, 
to narrate to him, should appeal to you. 

Polly Ann, a parrot who for many years 
made her home in Lower’s bird shoppe, was the 
children’s friend, and although she has been 
in “bird heaven” two years, yet the children 


still ask Mrs. Lower for stories of Polly, the 
wonderful bird who talked and amused them. 
Polly Ann was only twenty-two years o!d, 
yet she was the “mother” and guardian of 
the bird shoppe. When “Toto,” the finch, 
escaped through the wire of his cage, chirping 
tauntingly of his freedom to the other birds, 
Polly Ann called for help until someone came 
to capture the fly-away. She seemed to know 
that he would be helpless in the outside world 
with no one to give him his food and care. 

The day that Big Billy, the canary, almost 
hung himself by catching his head between 
the brass bars of his home, the parrot called 
loudly, but the door of the shoppe was closed, 
and, unable to make anyone hear, in despera- 
tion she flew from her stand against the door, 
stunning herself, but bringing help for Billy. 

Hour after hour she would whistle for the 
invisible pup, meow like a kitten, crow like a 
rooster, or imitate wild birds to amuse her 
audience of little tots, and the greater the num- 
ber to admire her, the more she was pleased, 
for Ann was a vain little bird. Her spells of 
merry laughter were contagious, and she de- 
lighted in starting a good laugh among the 
“grown ups” as well as little ones. Polly Ann 
was very gentle with her young audience, and 
was never known to bite, although she would 
scold some of those who became too familiar. 

It is said she had a vocabulary of more than 
eighty words, which is very remarkable for a 
parrot. She could say almost anything. 

A few days before Polly Ann passed on she 
saved the lives of many of her goldfish neigh- 
bors. Each night she called for help, and 
finally made her master understand. When 
the lights were suddenly snapped on, one 
evening, a huge rat was caught sitting on the 
edge of the goldfish tank, making his meal of 
the shiny little pets. 

Polly Ann might have lived more than her 
score and two, for some parrots have attained 
the age of seventy-five years, but some person 
with no love for our feathered friend placed 
poison in her drinking-cup. She knew that 
she was going to die and begged to be held until 
the last. 

Polly Ann is gone, but the children have not 
forgotten. 


THINK all you speak, but speak not all you 
think. DELAUNE 
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I HAVE A FRIEND 
BERT HUDDLESTON 


AVE you a friend who'd run a mile 
To hear your call or see you smile? 

Have you a friend who'd stand by you 
No matter what you'd say or do? 
Have you a friend who'd gladly go 
With you through fields of ice and snow? 
I have a friend who'd die for me 
At any time—on land or sea; 
He'd run for me, or fight, or swim— 


My Dog—My Friend—I’m proud of him. 


GRANDPA’S CHERRY-TREE 
HELEN M. RICHARDSON 


RANDPA has a cherry-tree 
Full of cherries red; 
“If you want those cherries, lad, 
Hurry up!” he said. 
“Cedar birds are coming fast, 
Soon they'll strip the tree; 
There'll not be a cherry left 
When they're through, you'll see.” 


They're so pretty, gray and black, 
With a spot of red 

On their tail quills, this is what 
I to grandpa said: 

“Let them take all they can eat, 
What they leave will be 

Quite enough for me to have—” 
I love birds, you see. 


KITTEN RESCUED BY BOSTON FIREMAN 


E have often said in this magazine that the firemen and 


policemen of Boston and the other cities and towns 


were the best friends the S. P. 
C. A. had. We are therefore 
glad to print this picture and 
letter, from little Margaret 
Elizabeth Fleming, as being 
one more instance of this hu- 
mane spirit in our public ser- 
vants:— 


Dear Mr. Editor: 


My papa is a Boston fire- 
man. He gets me the dumb 
animal magazine. 

He saved a cat at a fire and 
brought it home to me. She 
is all better now. 

I am sending you a picture 
we had taken together. 

Perhaps you could print it 
so some other little girls could 
see it. Don’t you love my 
kitty? 


PEDRO’S FRIEND 
DOROTHY C. RETSLOFF 


EDRO TITO is a little Spanish boy. He lives in a village 

at the foot of the Andes mountains in Chile. If Pedro 

was an American his name would be Peter Titus, but he is 

not, so we must call him by his Spanish name, Pedro Tito. 

Pedro’s father, Pablo, which in English means ‘‘Paul,”’ is 

a cabanil, and cabanil (cah-ban-ye-il) in our language would 
be “‘a keeper of burros.”’ 

Pablo takes provisions and other things up to the men who 
work in the silver mines in northern Chile. He has fifteen 
burros and twice a month makes the long, tiresome trip. 

Pablo is kind to his burros and he tells Pedro many things 
about them. 

Pedro is only six years old, but he knows that the little 
burro is the most faithful of the faithful creatures. He is 
sure-footed, steady-nerved, and is worthy of being trusted. 
He is more sensitive to harsh words than the horse, and 
responds to kindness as quickly as the dog. 

For carrying loads of freight over rough and rugged moun- 
tain trails there is no animal that can be compared with the 
burro. He can climb like a goat and without either bridle 
or driver carries burdens where a horse could never go. 

Pablo Tito will not work his burros on Sunday. He says 
that they, like man, need one day of rest out of the seven. 
So every Sunday Pablo and his burros forget the heavy loads, 
steep trails, and the hot sun. 

Two Sundays in each month Pablo rests at his own casa 
(house) and the other two he passes in some quiet little 
canyon among the mountains where there is grass and water 
for his burros and where they can roam as they please, for 
they never go far from their master. 

Little Pedro always goes with his father to the Company’s 
warehouse where he loads the burros for the trip to the mines. 

The burro “Juan” in the picture with the rope around his 
neck, is Pedro’s favorite, and Juan’s affection for the little 
boy is something almost wonderful. 

One day when Pedro was a baby he rolled from a box on 
which his mother had left him for his nap. Juan was in the 
casa yard. As soon as he saw what had happened he crossed 
over to the box, carefully lifted Pedro by his vestido (clothes), 
put him back on the box, and gently rubbed him with his 
soft, velvety nose. 
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LIVE SOCIETY IN CHILE 

HE Sociedad Protectora de Animales 

was founded in Iquique, Chile, on 
October 2, 1916, by Mr. Alfred Philipp, with 
about eighty members, people prominent in 
the town. Today the membership has in- 
creased to about 300, all the local authorities 
being considered honorary members. The 
Society was legally established, as per gov- 
ernment’s decree, on July 27, 1917. 

The Society has obtained from the munici- 
pal authorities permission to regulate the 
treatment of animals, the general traffic, and 
also the loading of carts and carrying of pas- 
sengers. Members of the Society are consid- 
ered as “Inspectors” ad honorem, who can 
denounce any infractions of the rules. 

The following number of infractors were 
brought before the Justice, until December 
31, 1921: 

For cruelty, 119 

For keeping animals, sick or wounded, 215 

For overloading, 89 

For different infractions, 119 

Total, 542 

The majority of these were fined from $5 
to $20 each. Infractions showed last year a 
decrease of about 65 per cent. 

It was customary in Iquique that all dogs 
found in the street should be poisoned, and 
it was horrible to see dogs left in agony all 
over the Iquique streets. The Society has 
built up an asylum where all abandoned dogs 
are taken. If not claimed within three days, 
they are put to sleep by means of chloroform. 

The first drinking fountain for animals was 
built at the expense of the Society and inau- 
gurated in October, 1921. The consumption 
of water is also paid by the Society, a cubic 
meter of water costing $4 in Chilian pesos. 

Chile is, perhaps, the very first country 
where bull-fighting and other similar shows 
have been prohibited, the prohibition dating 
from 1812, soon after the independence. 
However, the prohibition has at times been 
infringed, but at a recent attempt to repeat 
the same, the Society moved all kinds of influ- 
ence and succeeded in counteracting that 
of the manager, who was ready to throw 
money away to bring the press and the au- 
thorities in his favor. 

Propaganda has been kept up steadily and 
efficiently. All schoolboys are invited, once 
a year, to take part in an essay contest upon 
the subject of cruelty to animals, thus giving 
the youngsters a good humane education. 
One hundred prizes were distributed last vear, 
and probably a larger number will be given 
away this year. 

The discharging of bullocks was up to now 
made in a most awkward way. The animals 
were simply thrown off the ship, miles away 
from the beach, and forced to swim out, many 
of them perishing before getting to the coast. 


After considerable effort, the Society suc- 


ceeded in arranging that cattle be discharged 
by the wharf, until better arrangements can 
be made. 

The use of spurs has been prohibited, and 
special apparatus has been ordered from 
Europe to use in the mataderos (slaughter- 
houses) in place of the knife. 


The total expenditure of the Society 


amounted last year to $7,627.95, including 
wages paid to a street inspector in uniform. 
The Society has no other income than the 
members’ subscriptions, and a few donations 
It is now endeavor- 


from commercial houses. 


ing to buy a property, in order to install its 
own offices and a library and lecture room for 
the public. 

The principal officers are: President, Mr. 
Alfred Philipp, a well-known nitrate broker, 
well acquainted in commerce and society, who 
was only twenty-five years old when he under- 
took the founding of the Society, six years ago; 
vice-presidents, Mr. C. B. Madge, H. B. M. 
Consul, and Mr. Eugenio Vigneaux, a well- 
known lawyer; secretary, Mr. Luis Busta- 
mante, editor of La Provincia, the principal 
newspaper in Iquique. 

Before the existence of this Society, the 
only one in the country was in Santiago, the 
Chilian capital. Now societies have been 
formed in almost every town in Chile. 

The Santiago Society, called “Benjamin 
Vicuia Mackenna,” has now come to a splen- 
did footing, having a well-installed veterinary 
clinic, where sick animals can be cured, also 
special cars for their transportation. 


AT THE NATIONAL CONVENTION 
ANY special subjects will receive atten- 
tion when the American Humane 
Association holds its annual convention in 
St. Paul, Minn., October 2-5. Among these 
are the frightful cruelties suffered by food 
animals in the slaughter-houses in the United 
States and in transportation. 

Range stock abuses will constitute an 
important theme for western representatives. 
In considering slaughter-house cruelties and 
an attempt to reform them from the stand- 
point of humanity, the packers’ side of the 
problem will be presented by the American 
Institute of Meat Packers. The Jewish side 
of the question will be presented by distin- 
guished Hebrews appointed by the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America. The vet- 
erinarian side of the subject will be discussed 
by a veterinarian connected with the Ameri- 
ean 8S. P. C. A. Dr. Francis H. Rowley of 
Boston, who has just returned from a tour of 
investigation of European conditions, will 
present the humanitarian side and sum up 
the discussion. 

In the matter of the transportation of live- 
stock and the improvement of existing condi- 
tions, Dr. W. I. Embree, of Chicago. will tell 
“What the Livestock Interests Are Doing to 
Improve Stock Transportation.” Mr. Joe 
Marshall, also of Chicago, will speak on 
“What the Railroads Are Doing to Better 
Conditions.” and the President of the Ameri- 
can Humane Association, Dr. W. O. Stillman, 
of Albany, will discuss “Transportation from 
the Humane Standpoint.” 

“What Women Are Doing in Humane Work” 
will be discussed by prominent women leaders 
in many parts of the United States. Among 
these are Mrs. Richard Hardy, of Chatta- 
nooga, Mrs. V. A. E. Dustin, of Cleveland, 
Mrs. R. F. Bowden, of Jacksonville, and 
Mrs. W. E. Tryon of Philadelphia. An 
address is expected from Mr. Robert Page 
Lincoln on “Trapping Cruelties as Seen at 
First Hand.” “What Children Are Doing 
in Humane Work” will be discussed by spe- 
cialists and prominent educators. 

Among the distinguished speakers who 
will be at the annual banquet and address 
the convention are Governor J. A. O. Preus, 
Rev. Dr. Charles Scanlon, of Pittsburgh, 
Archbishop Austin Dowling, of St. Paul, Rev. 
Dr. Samuel Z. Batten, of Philadelphia, and 
Bishop C. B. Mitchell, of St. Paul. 


HOW JENNY WREN HELPED WIN THE 
BATTLE OF THE BOYNE 
1690 
FANNY RUNNELLS POOLE 
I’M sure you've seen the little wren, 
So chipper in some garden tree, 
And heard her husband’s message when 
He sings his stave with grace and glee. 


Of pride within her darling soul, 
No bird has more than Jenny; 
But plumage like the oriole 
She boasts of barely any. 


Larger her head than many others, 
For one so small and golden brown; 

Did her godfathers and godmothers 
Tell her her ancestor's renown? 


Somehow it seems as if she knew it, 
Beside her domed, patrician nest, 

So here’s the story. Let's review it. 
A likely tale is aye the best. 


Siaxteen-ninety; one eve in summer; 
England’s soldiers to slumber crept; 

All so weary! and one poor drummer 
Ate his rations and likewise slept. 


Who is eating crumbs on the drumhead ? 
Tap, tap, tap, tap—evit the wren; 

The drummer starts! He hears the foe's tread 
Marching down on King William’s men! 


Quick as a flash he beats the alarm, 
Rousing the sleepers to the fray. 

Skill of the King and each good right arm 
Matched together,—they win the day! 


They who drowse at tales austerely writ 
Are sheer awake when the pages sing; 

And they'll find old chroniclers of wit 
Give to Jenny Wren her battle-fling! 


BETWEEN cruelty to animals and callous- 
ness to human suffering, the step is not so 
wide as some persons apparently believe. 
Between the extermination of a species of 
animals and the sentiment that contemplates 
the extermination of a nation, there is a defi- 
nite relationship. The recognition and the 
rigid enforcement of the rights of the weak 
and defenseless are forerunners of a wider and 
higher conception of the brotherhood of man, 
and the consequent duty of the strong to 
protect the weak. 
—Christian Science Monitor 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
Founded by George T. Angell in 1868 

Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 

the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 


Cruelty to Animals, 696 Washington Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. 


Boston Office: 


180 Longwood Avenue. 


TERMS 
One dollar per year. Postage free to all parts of the 
United States. 
Humane societies are invited to correspond with us for 
terms on large orders. 
All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
ihe sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Brane 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 100 


Checks and other payments may be sent to EBEN. 
SHUTE, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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